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wash of those the Greeks habitually enjoyed. The political fac-
tions, it is true, required verses for their own purposes, but such
were rather vulgar than traditional It was probably in the capital
more than elsewhere, however, that the new accentual prosody
arose, and in particular the 'politic' metre. This metre might be
represented by the line

The King was in his counting house, counting out his money.

The line is crudely garrulous, but the rhythm is easy and lends
itself to improvisation. Its emergence is not easily explained. The
iambic tetrameter catalectic, scanned by quantity, was less used by
the ancients than many other verse forms, so that its sudden rise to
popularity is surprising. The passage from quantity to stress would
not depend on the rare cases in which the ancient accent coincided
with the quantities, but no other intermediate stages have been
observed. In the Comnenian age we know that the metre was used
for lampoons circulating in the streets of the capital, but Its chief
employment was for chronicles and panegyrics, for which it was
suited by reason of its colloquial ease. This was not the only metre
of the Greek ballad-mongers. An accentual iambic trimeter
appears in many; dimeters and many other verse forms were at
the disposal of song-writers in a more lyrical vein. All this poetry
is unrhymed, but rhyme is occasionally encountered in late work
from the eighteenth century and after, probably due to Venetian
teaching.

A four-line fragment survives to satirize the flight of Alexios
Comnenus in 1081, and six lines of politic verse refer to some
siege of Adrianople (Politis i):

The Anatolian nightingales and all the birds of Westland,
they cry at dawn, they cry at eve, they clamour in the noontide,
they cry for Adrianopolis, that is so sorely battered,
that enemies assaulted her during three holy feast-days:
upon the day of Jesu's birth, and thence unto Palm Sunday,
and bright Easter Sunday too, when Christ was resurrected.

This is the oldest ballad of European Greece, so far as we know,
though it is little more than a cry of distress. The occasion is un-
certain. The Bulgarians thrust their forces into the city in the
Easter of 1205; in 1353 and 1361 the city fell before the Turks, but
the precise days are unknown. The concensus of critical opinion
is that the ballad refers to Amurath's siege of 1361. The great